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rather than an empire-builder. He died before he could enter upon the constructive part of his career, and with his death the empire of which he had laid the military foundations dissolved. The most successful Imperialist amongst those who seized on the disjecta membra of his vast dominions was the first Ptolemy, and it is worthy of note that the principal reason of his success was that he did not attempt too much. He was not bitten with that lust for dominion which Tacitus described as inflaming the heart more than any other passion.1 He was wise enough not to waste his strength in distant enterprises, but to consolidate his rule in Egypt and develop the commercial resources of the admirable geographical position which he had acquired.
Moreover, not only was the Imperial idea foreign to the Greek mind; the federal conception was equally strange. Although, under the pressure of some supreme necessity, such as the Persian invasion, a certain amount of unity of action amongst the independent
1 " Cupido dominandi cunctis adfectibus flagrantior est'; (Tacitus, Ann., xv. 53).